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ABSTRACT , • » 

A study was ^-conducted to determine: (1) whether 
language-impaired children , have deficient paraphrase capaMlities; 
(2) whether these deficiencies are both gualitative and quantitative; 
an^ 13) whether these abnormal skills are deterimental, tc normal 
linguistic growth. Forty-eight children from grades 1,3,S, and 7, 
with language impairments for which there was no identifiable <ause, 
were g[iven a paraphrase prodUc,tion and a paraphrase recognition task. 
Their performance was compared to t^at of a matched^ group of children 
with ^ normally developing language. The language-impaired children • 
produced and. recognized fewer correct paraphrases^ "^and they relied on 
a -strategy of lexical substitution for paraphrase production for a ( 
longer time. In addition, they produced more repetitions and 
antonyiic responses than the nor^mally developing children, and s^me 
used a "pi^^serv^tion of guantitv** strategy , An err-or analysis. • 
indicated that the paraphrase ^strategies of language-itfp^aired * 
children were qualitatively; as well as \q,ttantitatively different from 
thoi^e of normally ^d^veloping ji^hildren , /These .strategies tend tc 
hinder normal linguist*ic development, . Farther studies should involve 
a natural communication setting, as well, as pragmatics and body 
language, (Aathor/AH), /. ^ ^ . . 
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THE PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIGIN- , ^ * ' . , 

, sTMEo^Do^NOT^NEceTsA^^^ language development can result from a .v,ar ietT* o'f causes, 

SENT OFF'iClAL NATIONaC.INSTITUT E or 

EOOCAT ION POSITION OR POLICY ' . . , ^ 

e.g. de.afness, menta I ^retardation, psycfx? logical dusturbances, and brain 
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damage. Seme children suffer from language impairment for whic^h there 
is no identifiable cause.^ These children have normal hearing, normal 
vocal tracts, and normal intelligence (as measured by" standardized non- 
verbal* tests): nrareovGr, they do nof have cny clinical manifestations 
of brain damage nor do they exhibit any psychiatric disturbances. Stud- 
les or The phonological, syntactic,^ and semantic capabi'l ities o,f'*|ihese 
children show that their language differs quantitatively and qualita- 
tivcly from that of children who are developing language normally. • 
pnyuk n.^o9^ 1971 ) found tfiat the linguistic strategies ^of these Ian-, 
guage impaired children are detrimental ,to normal linguistic development. 
Whether; their metal inguistic'^stratogies are also qualitatively and 
detrimentally different has not been determined., ladeed, researchers 
of child language have onJy recently bequn a systematic investigation ^ 
of the mstal inguisttc.capabi I Ities of normally developing chlldrenv - . , 
Some researchers of child language consider metal fngu^i'stic. capa-. ' 
birity to qcrre late in the course of a chi ld^s language deve lopmenti " . * 
probably occurring around adolescence (Papandropou^o^nd Slriclair, ^ 
1974). However, other resqarthens^ave ^hbv/n that even very young 
children hsve metalinguistic capability, and suggest that some*meta- 
I Inguist capabi i i.ty Is, necessary for normal language development 
(Gleitman,,Gleitm5n, and Shipley, 1972). ' 
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One Important. metal [ngui St Ic skill is the ability to recognfie 

\ 

and produce paraphrases, that Is^ to maintain semantic constancy in 
spite of syntactic. rearrangement or lexIcaJ substl tutlpjn.. There; are 



two major linguistic functions of paraphrases First, it is a means 

"of communicating effectively. For "example, when a listfener does not ^ 

undej^tand part of a conversation, speaker will often paraphrase • 

the message:- , ^ • . 

S: I want you to be punctual. * . * . 

J." L: _ Huh? ' ■ 

S: I mean you have to be on,tiime. I » ' 

Second, paraphrase a I so^ plays "an Important role in language develop- 

ment." 'For example, * studies of language Input to young children (e.g, 

/ ' • . * • • , ^ ^ / N • 

Snow, 1972)* -^how that paraphVase (''semantic repetition ) Is a com- ^ 

mon^'aspect df the' Input register. Snow postu\ates that paraphrase en- 

abJes^the child to appreciate the arbitrary relationship between sound 

•^nd meaning by- demonstrating 'that a particular semantic unit may be . 

expressed- by more than one set of pPionologlcal units.^ A logical cor- * 

oliary of Soow's postulati'on is: If a,chitd can recognize" and pro- 

duce paraphrases, he isable to masterj pronouns and^ a greater varsity 

of 5yntacti-e .transformations and 'to Increase his vocabulary. 

Because. paraphrase is a useful tool for communication and for 

language development, a child whose paf^aphrase skills are' deficient 

vvould be handicapped in his efforts to develop hangoage and communl- 

cation sKlMs. T|^is stud^, therefore, asks-: \ - 

1. 'Do language Impaf red -chi I dren H^ve deficient paraphrase 

. ' • ' ) * " 

• * \. I ' . * , 

x ' capabi I Itlesf . ' ♦ 4 
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2/ If language impaired xchi I dren do have deficient paraphrase 
^ skills,, are these ^de/f iciencles both qualitatively and quantl- 

• ' taTively different? * • • • 

3* If language- impaired chMdren do usfe 'qual itajj^vely different ^ 
/paraphrase skLM I s, would these non-normal skills b'e detrimental 
to norma f U^uistlc growth? - , 

In order to answer. ^these questions, 4B language impaired and 48 
nirmallv^^evelopirig children from orades r„ 3, 5, ^and 7 were askecj to 
' produce , and to recognize paraphrases. The. language Impaired children 
>/ere publ ic school children with normaj hearing and normal Intel I i- 
gerice, as measured on standardized non-verbal t^sts. They had no 
yocal tract abnormal it ies, no clinical manifestations of brain damage, 
and were not receiving psvchifl^tric care* Iti short, there seemed to 
be no known cause^ for their language lmpafr.rrfer>t. The normaj'ly develop 
Ing children Here matched, for g^ade leveN, sex, and non-verbal Intel- 
Hgence wi+h th6 language impaired children. 

Production Task First the Inves-Klgator dettsrmlned that each 

4 ■ ^ 
chlJd understood -th'e ^j;|g^,e5eDt of paraphrjise. Then she asked the child 

to produce paraphrases for 18 sentenced ('See Tabl-q 1). This task 

was ^conducted orally and each child* was ioterViewed I ndivldual ly,. 

)\ll of the sentences in- thTs stimulus set were slmp"le sentences'w i th a 

lexicon which would not be.^tqb difficult for a first grader. Each ©"f 

the three syntactic types Vas ..presente^ In tv/o variations: 1-2 Ad- 

' verb Initial. 4-.6 Adverb filial; 7-9 Active^ 10-12 Passive; 13-15 \ 

Preposl'tional lytMarl^ed Indi rect. Object^ ie--l8 Preposltlcfrtal ly Upmarked 

Injdtrect Object, By /pre^antlng eacn syritact-lc varlatioVt three times, 

■-. ■ ■ A ■ ■ ED &38/ IS/77 



TAi3LE 1 

# • * 

STIMULUS SENTENCES FOR PRODUCTION TASK 



INTRANSITIVE 




1- Yesterday the large' elephant qot hurt, 

2. This afternoob" the cflrty car Cjot wasTied. 

3. ^ Last nunht the tiny puppy was crying, 

4. ^ The small baby stood up this morning 

5. The fat. lady v/as dancing last rjight. /. 

6. The thin girl fell down last week. 



TRANSITIVE 



?• The dancer 'kicked the sjnall football, 

8. The fireman cooked the "thin carrots. 

9; The mailman pushed the dirty cart. 

10, The fat pumpkin was carved by the farmer • 

']\, The large apple v/as eaten by fho rabbit. 

12. The tiny tree was buniped by the elephant. 



INDIRECT ObJECT 



13. Joan' baked some large cookies for QM I . ^ 

14. 3iil gave spne^smaM cars fb Joar\. v x / 

15. Bill matle'.a tiny bowl. .for Joan. •* ./ 

16. Joan tookoBill g thin valentine. / 
V. Bill sold Joan a fa+ goldfish. ^ 

13. Joai> showed Bill thfe dirty dJ^hes. 
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It was possibly to get a mord'accurdte picture of ^a' child's capablli- 
tJes than would have been possible with each syntactic variation pre- 
Sented only once. TheMS sentences of this stimulus set' w«re pfesented^ 
In random order. 

The child's re|ponscs were \assigned to one of four categoriest 
a, lexical paraphras^^e\g>\^ Bi I I gaye. some smql I cars to 
Joan; woe r^^r^^i\i'6se^ a^I gtU gtxsie. .^o(i\€ liiMe ^ars' 

^ ' ♦ Joan ) , 

b* ^ syntdbri'^c paraphrase ( Bf^l l\ gave Joan some small cars) , 

^ c. corf^ination I ex ica I -synt^cTic paraphrase ( Joan got songe 
' smal 1/1 itt le cars from B^A ) , or . ^ 

d. ' non-paraphrase ( Joan qave-biy I some ^ mal I cars >> 

Recognition Task : In the Recognl-^i^n Task, which IWays fol- 
lowed the Production Task, each of the \3\ sentences was accompanied by 
a set of three possible paraphrases (See\Tfeble 2). Each set.^pf pf**0osed. 

' - • \ V ■ 

paraphrases was composed of a lexical paraptirase,, a syntactic para- 
phrase, and a pseudo-paraphrase'. Each of \tHe 18 stimulds sentences 
was .printed on a strip of paper, which v/as ^fdlded and placed, in a • 
^plastic bowk The child would shake the bov!(^l Wd draw a'strJp of paper, 
which he would unfold and read (If a child was\not able to read the sen-^ 
tence; the investigator wouldVead it with hfrt).6r simply read it flf^st 
•and the child wpuld repeat it, usually while looking at the printed 
sentence). The, I nvestlgator t-hen-^efo Ided the sef^tcnce and placed -IM- 
aside, while saying -^That's interesting" or'***That'k one .of my favor- 
Ites,*' etc..' This was dpne to interfere with the. ch\id's^d^ory o| the 
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' " TABLE 2 - \ 

^STIflULUS S£T fOR RECOGN I T I a\' TASK 



fNTRANSlTl'VE 



Yesterday^h§ large eTephant got hurt. 
•'*".-Y<>sterd'ay tjie big elephant got hurt 
^ The Varvge' alephant got hurt yesterday 
Yesterday''t;b^ I'ar^e elephant "got^ost 





ical)^ 
(Syntactic)^ 
(Pseudo-pa raphrc 



This afternoon the dirty car^^t w^hed. 

This afternoon the filthy^car got washed. (L) 
The dirty car got wasjt)^ thjs afternoon. (S) 
piis 'afternoon the^dj rty car crashed. (PP) 



.3. 



Last night the ±A 
Last night the 
Th? tiny ^fTuppy 
*"Last n,j4ht the 




ny puppy^, was crying. 
) ittle. puppy wa's crying. (L) 
was crying last night. (S)^ 
tiny puppy was tirecf. (PP) 



;mall baby stood up this morning.^ 
he little baby stood up this morrfi'ng. ^L) 
This morning the smal l baby stood up. ' (S) 
The small baby threw up thks morning. * (PP) 



The fat 
"The pi . , 

Last night the 'fat lady. was- dancing. 
The fat lady was singing last night> 



1«dy was danc-ing last night, 
ip lady. was dancing last night, 



' (L) 
(S) 
(PP) 



3. 



The tfnn girl fell down lastj^.'cok. V 

The skinny girl fell down' fast week. (L) - 
^ Last woek the thin ^girt^fell down. (S) 
The th-in girl wa^ pjayrng last week. (PP) » 

y^he dancer kicked the m^W football. 
*^The dancer kicked the\*Rttle footbalf. (L) 
The small footbaM waS\^.kT^5;ted by the 'dancer. 
The dancer kicked .the smalltrillow. (PP) 

The fireman cooked the thTnt car'rotsi 
.The fireman cooked the shinny carrots. (L) 
T,he thin carrots were'cooked by the *f IremaK. 
• The fireman ate' the thin carrots.: (PPO 



(S) 
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2- HGreafter (L) 

3- Hereafter (S) 

4- Hereafter (PP) 



4 • . 
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TABLE 2^- CONT'D' 



0 



9. The nai Iman pusf^'ed the --dirty cart. 

The na-ilnan pushed the .filthy cart, (L) 
' .,The dirty cart v/as pushed by the mailman; *(S) 
The TTiai Irr.an drove the dirty car. (PP) ^ ^ ' 

10\ The fat purrrpkin was carved by the farmer. 

• The round pumpkin v/as carved by the farjuer^ (L) 

The farmer carved "tha^ fat pumpkin; (S) , 
The 'fat piampkin was planted by thg farmer. ,(Pr), 



IV. 'The large apple was eaten by the rabbit. 
The b".ig apoJe was eaten by the rabbit. 
The rabbit ate the large a pole. • (-s/ 
The large apple v/,as found by the rabbit, 



^ 



(PR) 



12. The tiny tree was bumped by the ^elephant. ' . 

* The little tree v/as bumped by the elephant. (L) 
< The elephant bumped the tiny tree. (S) 

The tjny tree was kicked by the eleghanf,.^ (PP) 

13. Joan baked some 'large cookies for Bill. 

- Joan baked spme big cookies for BilL (L) 
Joan baked Bill some large cookies. (S) * 
' " Joan bought some larg^ cookies for Bill/ (PP) 



14, 



3i I I gave some smal I cars to Joan. 

Bi'll gave some little cars to Joan. (L) 

Bill gave Joan some small cars^ iS) 

Bill showed somo small cars to Joan*. (PP) 



J5. 



Bill made a tiny bowl for Joan. 

Bill made a little bowl for 3oan. 

Bi i I made -Joan a tiny bowl. (S) 
.EMM bought a tiny bowl for Joan. 



\6. 



valentjno. 
skinnv valentine. 



Joan took Bill a, thin 
Joan took Di 11 a 
Joan took a thin valentine to 3i 
Bill took Joanna thin volentTn^. 



(L), 
(PP) 

. ($) 
(PP) 



17. 



3f II sold Joan a 
Bi H 'sold Joan 
Bill^ sold 
Bi li gav'e 



fat gojdf ish. 
a chubby goldfish. CD 
a fat qoldf i^^h to Joen. (S) 
4oan a fat goldfish. tfjR) 



13. Joan shov/ed Bill the dirry aisles. ^ 

Joan showed Bill the ^ i Ith/gj she's • 'CLO- 
Joan.jshbwed the* dirty dishes to Bill , (S) 
Joan took^gi'll the dirty dishes.. (PPO ' 
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sentence. The sentence v/as- then re-bresented orally, as v/ere Ithe sets. 



of pi^oposed paraphras^. ' 



.Results and Discussio n: The data v;ere ^nal'y^ed With a 2 

ANOVA w4tH repeated measures, and showed that normal >vs, impai 

. * . ^' . , - ' ^ ' ' . ^ ^ 

velopa^Gnt was a 'significant factor both in actua.1 proficiency 

• . ' * ' 

atterppted str^Jtegy: 

K At eacK' grade level 'language, impaired chi'lcfhen produced'si 
' jcantly fewer cpr^ect paraphri^ses than did normally deveic 



< 4 

-ed de-* 
3nd In . 

jnif i~ 
Ing 



children (Rl,88) = 42,5, p_<; ,001^), and both groupb sho^jje'd 

I i ttle '^fndrease %ri proficiency between fifth and seventh grades. 

Lsngaage Impaired fif.th and seventh, grader^ produced essentially 

the sam.e number pf correct^paraphrases as normally develibpl.ng 

, .tfiird aradfers'did, and language impaired tfiird graders rf^odyced 

silently fewer thon norma I Jy developing first graders. 

2. Until fifth grade, language impaired children were more /likely to 

attempt to produce paraphrases by lexical iubsti tutnonja lone: 

however, normal Iv developing children had abandoned tt[is 

. . . . ' m 

strategy by third grade (F( 1.26a) = 3-28/-£ <,05), 

3- Language impai i^ed chi I dren vOere significantly less proficient 

■^^t^recognl zi ng peraphra^ses at each cl^ade level than riormally ^ 

developing chl Idren '<£( 1*,8B) = 14,06, \ < ,001) werfe. As vas 

^ the case witjh paraphrasc^produetion, language impaired fifth 

and seventh ' graders had .comprehension scoras that ^ere e^sen- 

t^ally thp sane as those of normal I y^ developjng ,tjhrrd graders,^ 

anS language impart red jthird gradeVs Scored sllghjrjy below 

- . normally developing first graders, - 
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An error analysis 'indicated that the paij-aphras^ strategies of.. 
♦ 

Har\guag^ Inpalred children v/erQ .qua I itativeh/^ d i fforent as well. First, 

paraphrase ^strategy more oftein than norrially developing chi ldren did. 

CExcluded from consideration were instances I vwhich the child repeated 

the s+'inju ! us'^sentence^in order- to help himself rernepnber Mt. ) ^Sometimes 

'Q Child knew that mere repetition was not a correct r^e^ponse but oould . 

think of nothing else to do. Not only did'some children indicate either 

verbally, or non-verbal ly that thl^ was the case, but some children 

would add contrastive stress'to one bf the words In \the-repeated sen--. 

tence (e.g; The large a pple was earten by the rabbit ),. This suggests 

*that they Knew sone change i?i form was in order, .bu^ couldn.H think of 

• * 

how to Accomplish this lexically' or syntacticaljy, and thus resorted 

tea phonological strategy of stress pfacemont. Other t.imes a child 

seemed to consider both repetition^ and Igxical substitution to be 

ya ! 1^1 •paraph rasc^-str'at eg ies. -Perhap^s for these children '^'paraphrase*' 

was a more inclusive concept, a concept which meant ''same \n meaning" 

on1y,N without any cons ideration .of form. Thtit Is, they did not dis- 

' ^ . • ' ^ ' , 1 

tinguish between equivalence and* equa 1 1 ty . \ ^ 

Second, language impaired ch|WreYi produced antonymlc 'r\espbnses 

.f ar .mre- oftei} than normally developing children did. The antonymy * 



trTfed fror, syntactic rearrangement' ( Pi I I took Joah a th i n> ya lent! ne =^ 
Joaw. took' Bj 1 1 a thin valentine ) or from lexical substitution | The \ 
thin rl fel I down last week = The fat girl fel I 'down last weg^) . ^s 
was. the case with .^renetition, some children realized that theirWjbsti- 
tut ions and rearrangements did not result in producing sentences \which 



j 
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■' . JO. \ ' . ■ • 

. • • ■ ' . . « . ' • .--7- \ ' 

..were Semantical ly equivalent to fhe stimulus sentence. It is likely 

that word finding dif-f iculties caused some of these antonynic substi- . 

f tutions <a number of the language impaired children ha(ji been diagnosed 

- as "having word f indlng'"d1ff i'culties). Thus, the children knew that 

« 

repetition was not -3n*adequate paraphrase strategy and tjierefore at- < 
* tempted a strategy of lexical subst'rtut iorj; however, they could not 

'' ~ . ''^ think of a synonym to qse in the substitution, Jhe-/ch i I dren Wiere ^ , 

^ ' •• ' ' » ^ 

' ■> " , ^ ^ 

J . ^ mo«;e likely.^tb reaUize tt\at a lexical stra^tegy had been,.unsuccessj^u I ^ 

than thev were to realieewthat a syntactic strategy had' been unsuceess- , 

fuK Th-at is, they were 'more li-kely to detect the error of The fat ^ v 

gj£l feM down last^week than -of Josn took Bill a thin valentine^ A" 

' . ' . child^^ inability to detect antonynic rearrangement often seemed 'to 

;* . result from ''lexical i:denfity" stra^ti^y: If the ^ei^tences have the 

* * * ' ' ^ J. 

same v/ordS; then they must have the same meaning. This v/as borne out^ r 

. * In both the Production. and Recognition Tasks. 

... V ' ■ - ^ 

Third, a few instances of a strategy of '''preservation of quantity 

were observed in tt^recognition task. The children who. used this strat- 
egy rejected The dirf^cart was pushed by the mai I man as a paraphrase^ 
^for The i fnaJ I man pushed the dirty xart b>)cause the first senterice was » 
-longer than the second-. ^ ^ ^ i . " . 

Th^se three qualitative differences In strategy would' have a detrl-^ 
mental rj-ather -fhan a beneflqlal ef feet normal I Ingulstic^ dev^opmfent, , 
First, if a child simply rcpoa-Vs a sentencG rathen thaii' attempting •t9 
\ exchange^ lexical ■ items or. 4-0- rearrange the elements in the sentence, 
he rfot onl.y raJ-sses an opportunity to practice these strategies, but 
he also misses an opportunity to reinforce/his awar^ess of the arbi- , 
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• trary. relationship between meaning and its expression. Second,' the 

4 • . 

* *Mexica I * preservation^' strategy Is close IV related to sInbJe repeti-, 
^ > ' ' > \* ^. • * " . ' ^ "I 

% tion In that this strategy blocl^s this -opportunity to. build, vocabular'^ 

' * ' . , * ' 

through lexical substitution and *to develop syntactic flexibil^ty . ■ 

, * through syntactic rearrangemant. fcn additl,.on, this'strategy can re- 

^ suit in. antbnVmy rather than, paraphrase, thereby lessening the effec- . 

tiveness of context ps a *f aci f i tator of language dcVeloprfvent. Antoriymy 

would alter th^ network of ^resupposition«-and expectcftlon- inherent in 

. the dlscou^so. Finally, a strategy' of ^'^pre'servat^on of quantity* is 

. . - . -an inaporopnate strategy which Is' detrimental to norrjal language de- - 
" ' ' ^ • , , ^ 

^-^^ ~ velopment because it focusps on -non- 1 innuiSfic* factors ^rather than / 

linguistic factor^. ^ . • ' • * - 

^ ^ * , Thus,. * language ,inpa 1 red children do Exhibit paraphrase strategies 

* "ivhich are qualitatively as well as quantitatively dlfterent from those 
- - pf. normally developing chTldrgn, and th6se deviant p^rapjirase strato- * 
1 . , . gies do tend to -hinder rather than promote normal Hngufstlc develop-^ \ 

^Future '^tudi,es of^ paraphraTse should be, natura) 1 stic^||^^i^ mdin- 
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Umitation of this study is that it is^^pot hatur^al istlc)'. 'A tnore 
^meaningful assessment ot paraphrase skiOs could be obtalned^ln 
natural c<5fTv!iunica*f iort situations. ''It is likely thottv/e ml*pht find ' 
other pa'pphrase strategies in addition tQ the f i ve^oPj^er^red In this' 
study .( I •e*,^ repetition, repetition, with phonologicaL stress . lexical ' 
^syb'sti tuition, syntactic ^earra^genent/'a*nd a- J ex ica I -syntactic combing 
,atlon); for exsrnpje, we might also observe gGsturlng/'\A naturalistic 
^sTudy wqold enab^e us to observe the pra3(*iat.ics of par^hrase, we^ '-'^ 
' could determine not, only' hoV/'chi Iclren qaraphrp^e but , the concjltlons • 

under which thfey w6u I d "be . I 'l^* 'V to^paraph'rase, ,^h-jfe. * • ' j ' 

' • ' ' ■ I'o ■ - ' 

-» N ', , 1^" • ■ ED 333/12/77 ' .» 
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